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to a subject," even a very simple kind of subject (p. 246) without, after 
all, fully being a subject. He sees clearly that the existence of anything 
" extraneous to consciousness, heterogeneous to consciousness, must abso- 
lutely be excluded " (p. 291), but he is blind to the fact that consciousness 
exists only as personal. He is, therefore, obliged to leave unsolved " the 
Greatest problem," whether Universal Being, or " the divine, ... is or is 
not a unity of consciousness . . . transcendent with respect to the indi- 
vidual consciousnesses " (p. 268). Had Varisco fully carried through his 
analysis of actual experience he would have discovered that only as unity 
of consciousness, or self, can the Universal Being be either a subject or 
even qualitatively identical with a universe which is through and through 
consciousness. 

The reader of this notice is referred to " The Great Problems " itself 
for further detail of Varisco's doctrine — in particular for his admirable 
treatment, in Chapter VII., of " accidentalness, however alogical in itself " 
as "the result of an intrinsic logical requirement of being" (pp. 235 ff), 
and his theory that evolution and change really characterize different 
systems even while " the whole remains always the same in spite of the 
variation of its parts " (p. 246) . 

In conclusion, a word must be said about the skill of the translator. 
The writer of this notice has had no chance to compare this version with 
the Italian — and has not once missed the privilege. The translator has 
transmitted to us the individuality of the author through the medium of 
an unlabored and spontaneous style. 

Mary Whitok Calkins. 

Wellesley College. 

Problems of Conduct. Durant Drake. Boston: Houghton Mifflin and 

Company. 1914. Pp. xiii + 455. 

This book makes very pleasant reading ; it is widely informative ; it is 
genuinely inspiring. If such qualities do not represent the maximum of 
achievement in ethical text-book writing, they certainly come near it. 
These merits are due to a persuasive sanity eminently characteristic of 
the author, to his thoughtful awareness of the multitudinous problems 
that press for solution upon modern civilized society, to his forceful yet 
winning manner of writing. 

Undoubtedly the noteworthy feature of the book is its extensive treat- 
ment of present-day practical problems — problems that concern particu- 
larly American social life and hence confront the American college gradu- 
ate. The limits of a review prevent any detailed consideration of the 
author's views upon the various questions which he takes up in the 
two thirds of the book devoted to "personal" and "public" morality. 
Besides greater moral problems, such subjects as smoking and intercol- 
legiate athletics, gambling and yellow journalism, pacifism and party 
loyalty, consumers' leagues and the single tax, are all thoughtfully and 
profitably discussed. Two chapters are deserving of special comment be- 
cause they depart markedly from the procedure commonly adopted in text- 
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books of ethics. Chapters XVII. on Chastity and Marriage contains a 
franker and more thorough treatment of sex problems than I have seen in 
any ethical manual written in English. In Chapter XXI. on the Me- 
chanism of Self-Control, the author refers to mind cure as an established 
fact, states his conviction that these psychical forces should be more gen- 
erally employed in the conduct of life, and gives directions for the use of 
auto-suggestion in obtaining control of thought and impulse. 

The least adequate portion of the book is unquestionably the one fourth 
dealing with ethical theory. Criticism is possibly out of place since it is 
evidently a prime purpose of the author to subordinate all questions of 
theory, particularly those of technical nature, to a study of the practical 
problems of morality. Doubts arise, however, as to the wisdom of such a 
self-imposed limitation on the part of the moralist. As helpful as such 
discussions of practical problems as we have in this volume undoubtedly 
are, we can not forget that many of these subjects are treated with greater 
thoroughness and precision in the special sciences of economics, sociology, 
politics, etc. 

A " sound utilitarian or eudaemonistic theory " is the view that Profes- 
sor Drake adopts and defends : the highest human good is the life that has 
the greatest total of happiness. The bottom fact of ethics is that different 
experiences bring different degrees of pleasure and pain. What makes 
one form of happiness more worthy than another is, in the first place, its 
greater keenness, or freedom from pain and, in the second place, its poten- 
tialities of future happiness or pain for self or others. We do not always 
act in ways calculated to bring the greatest happiness, but we ought to. 
Eight living is therefore an art, the art of choosing in the present that 
object which will bring the greatest happiness in the end. Such in sub- 
stance is the author's position. It has been frequently and, in my opinion, 
successfully assailed in ethical literature. Indeed, I think that Professor 
Drake who criticizes other theories rather severely should have taken the 
trouble to answer effectively the fundamental objections that have been 
brought against all forms of hedonism. He speaks disparagingly of epi- 
cureanism, yet is not epicureanism the one consistent form of hedonism? 
How is such a pleasure calculus as he recommends ever to lead to, or to 
justify, self-sacrifice and the complete devotion of an individual to a 
cause ? He says that we must encourage men to venture, to take chances, 
in the service of great causes. But what justification can be found in his 
theory for any other course than that of careful prudence — choosing that 
line of action which past experience indicates will yield the greatest 
pleasure. 

Beginning the book are five well-prepared chapters on the origin and 
development of morality. Skillfully the author traces the development of 
human conduct from the lower types of action. He does not, in my be- 
lief, emphasize sufficiently the features which distinguish human conduct 
from all forms of animal action. Even in custom, generalization and 
judgment, obligation and choice, play a part, as Wundt convincingly 
shows; to overlook them is to minimize and obscure the distinguishing 
feature of the moral life. H. W. Wright. 

Lake Foeest College. 



